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OUT OF THE RUT 


IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF. 


One of the activities of the Labour 
Party, of which little is known and 
still less is heard, is the assistance given 
from time to time to inquirers from 
other countries who come to inquire 
into British Labour conditions. The 
Party, in fact, make it a consistent rule 
to render every possible assistance to 
investigators of this class. In the 
United States, for instance, there is an 
ever-growing number of students who 
are interesting themselves in the work 
of the British Labour Party. We 
gather that recently an American lady 
investigator has been conducting ex- 
tensive research on these lines into 
the history of Labour politics in this 
country, with particular reference to 
the development of the Labour Party 
since the inauguration of its new 
constitution in 1918. The lady was 
present at the Party regional confer- 
ence at Derby, and we believe the 
University of Chicago is to benefit by 
a collection of Party literature made 
then and since. Again, the Party 
recently dispatched two bales of 
literature for distribution by a New 
York sympathiser to a number of 
American University and College 
libraries. We mention these matters 
as an indication of the fact that the 
work and ramifications of the largest 
Labour or Socialist Party in the world 
do not end even with International 
' Conferences. The publicity and pro- 
paganda demands of the position it 
stands in are, instead, as world-wide 
as its own reputation. 


In another column the I.L.P. 
Information Committee announce a 
combined service which should prove 
of exceptional value to Local Labour 
Parties and particularly so at the time 
of the General Election, though a 
“very moderate inclusive subscription 
of 30/- covers the service for a whole 
year. There are alternative services 
and charges, and we would strongly 
advise our readers to make application 


for particulars. The reliability of this 
service is one we have proved and, 
frankly, would not be without. 


One of the first purchases for an 
election contest which is to be run 
cheaply and effectively will be a 
duplicator. Hitherto, the choice has 
been limited to an expensive rotary 
duplicator and to duplicators of the 
flat bed tyne, in which our advertisers, 
Messrs. Andrews & Co., excel, and a 
large number of which have been dis- 
posed of to. various Labour bodies. 
While the latter duplicator turns out 
copies in every respect equal to the 
expensive rotary machine, the one 
drawback hitherto has been the 
necessity for frequently replenishing 
the paper supply. We understand that 
a new model has now been introduced 
at but slightly higher cost, which is 
capable of holding a ream_of paper 
at a time, viz., 480 sheets. This model 
sells at £6 10s. and is being offered to 
Trades Unions and political bodies, 
buying singly, at a discount of 10 per 
cent. It is entirely a British produc- 
tion, and the convenience of being 
able to run off quite long runs without 
replenishment should make it doubly 
desirable both for electioneering and 
general organising work. 


The Labour Movement as a whole 
has never made much use of the many 
opportunities its offices afford for the 
display of illuminated signs. Yet we 
are waking up, and the tendency which 
has been pronounced of recent years 
to come away from the back streets 
and place offices in main thoroughfares 
should emphasise both the opportunity 
and the need there is for improvement 
in the direction named. At the 
Birmingham offices of the Workers’ 
Union a very striking reproduction of 
the Workers’ Union badge 1s 
illuminated at night and provides an 
excellent advertisement. We should 
be glad to hear of any further existing 
instances of this development, and 
happier still to hear of fresh 
installations. 
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There seems no end to the live 
literature which we are constantly 
receiving from Agent Hargreaves at 
Gainsborough. The samples received 
embrace every class of literature from 
the huge printed or written poster to 
the duplicated enclosure slip dropped 
in as ‘‘‘fill-ups’’ to envelopes. We are 
very much struck with the originality 
of phrase which our friend has 
developed. In the art of advertise- 
ment, consistent originality, either of 
phrase or get-up, is always effective 
and scores heavily on most occasions. 


from which we 


Another quarter 
admirable set of 


have received an 
samples is West Bromwich. Here, as 
becomes a candidate of the Typo- 
graphical Association, and an agent 
whose industrial experience was drawn 
from the same quarter, we have 
printing which is an expression of, 
and credit to, the Typographical art. 
In particular, we would mention a 
delightful little invitation card to a 
social evening of the Women’s 
Section. As 120 attended out of 180 
invitation cards issued, it is obyious 
that good production told its tale. 
From other literature it is apparent 
that West Bromwich is paying the 
necessary attention to the organisation 
of women, and in the initial stages the 
ship is not being sroilt for a ha’porth 
of tar. It is almost impossible to get 
good results out of dowdy circulars, 
bad printing, or slovenly invitations. 
It is approvriate that T.A. men should 
lead the way to better things. 


[Our 


readers are respectfully re- 


minded that a stamped addressed 
envelope should accompany any 
request for samples or information 


made as a consequence of mention in 
this column. Inquiries should be sent 
direct, and not through the Editor. 
Addresses are always to be found in 
the Labour Party Brighton> Report. 
When making inquiries, send samples 
of vour own local work. 

Matters for mention in this column 
are cordially invited.—Tue Epiror.] 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS 

We shall next month print a special 
article on County Council Elections 
replete with timely information and 
hints for the contest. 


~ 
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REGISTRATION: SPRING 1922 


In a recent circular, the National 
Agent of the Labour Party, Mr. 
Egerton P. Wake, draws special 
attention to the need of greater regis- 
tration activity on the part of local 
Labour Parties than in pre-war days. 
The by-elections have revealed that 
large numbers of qualified persons are 
not on the register, and Mr. Wake 
emphasises that to secure the full 
voting strength of Labour strenuous 
efforts should be put forward durjng 
the ensuing registration period, the 
dates for which were given in the last 
issue of the “‘Labour Organiser.”’ It 
is pointed out that should the General 
Election come shortly the resister now 
in force will be the one upon which 
the General Election will be taken, and 
Parties which have neglected registra- 
tion work will discover too late the 
consequences of neglect. If the General 
Election takes place after April the 
register now being compiled will, of 
course, be the one on which the 
Election will be fought, and while 
opinion is divided as to the date of 
the Election, the mass of opinion is 
agreed that it may come before the 
autumn, and, therefore, if not upon 
the present register, certainly upon the 
one in preparation. To labour the 
matter further should be needless. 

A special edition of the Party leaflet, 
“The Land Fit for Heroes,”’ is now in 
course of preparation, and this may be 
obtained, with the address of the local 
agent or secretary printed on the back, 
at 10/- per 2,000, carriage paid. The 
effective distribution of this leaflet 
should prove an excellent aid to con- 
sistent’ endeavours to fill up the register 
with qualified Labour voters. 


One of the smartest election addresses 
we have seen is that of Mr. G. H. 
Jones, the Labour candidate at the 
Tamworth By-Election, where Mr. T. 
Wright is acting as election agent. The 
address is exceedingly well got up in 
striking colours and two telling illustra- 
tions are introduced from Bibby’s 
Annual. The assimilation of illustration 
in an election address is rarely 
attempted, but the instance under note 
proves how effective it may be made 
and is an outstanding example of its 
proper use. There was a separate 


address for the women voters, and this, | 


too, was well drafted and well printed. 


ed 
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LAW AND PRACTICE 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


QueEsTION. — Should the General 
Election come shortly, we hope to be 
able to rent a large unoccupied shop, 
the rateable value of which is, how- 
ever, very high. Shall we be liable 


_for rates while occupying the same? 


We have been informed that an un- 
occupied house occupied for the pur- 
pose of an election is not liable to be 
rated. 


ANSWER.—Our friend has been 
wrongly informed. The occupancy of 
a shop would certainly render the 
election agent liable for the rates 
during the period of occupancy. The 
misstatement which our friend has had 
made to him is probably due to con- 
fusion with an exception which is made 
in the case of the use of any room in 
an unoccupied house for the use of 
taking the poll. In this instance the 
Ballot Act provides that such use shall 
not render any person liable to be 
rated or pay any rate for such a house. 


QUESTION.—Can you please inform 
me in what manner the deposit of £150 
should be made at the General 
Election? Also I notice that some 
candidates were disqualified at the last 
election owing to the non-payment of 
their deposit before the close of 
nominations. Does not the Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act of 1875 provide 
for an extra hour being given after 
the close of nominations. 


ANSWER.—The deposit of £150 was 
a new provision of the R.P. Act, 1918, 
which at the same time relieved 
Parliamentary candidates of the 
liability to bear a portion of the Re- 
turning Officer’s costs. The Act our 
correspondent refers to was made 
permanent by the 1918 Act, but its 
provisions regarding the Returning 
Officer’s deposit or security have no 
application to a present-day Parlia- 
mentary Election, and the procedure 
which should now be followed is laid 
down in the R.P. Act, 1918, itself. 
The latter Act says ““The deposit must 
be made during the time appointed 
for the Election,’’ and this technical 
term, being interpreted, means very 
strictly the time appointed for the 
nominations. 

With regard to the manner in which 
the deposit should be made, it is well 
to inquire beforehand of the Return- 


ing Officer, who has discretion in the 
matter, as to the manner in which he 
desires payment. The payment may 
be made by any legal tender, and if 
one is prevared with this, there is no 
need te trouble the Returning Officer. 
it should be remembered that a cheque 
is not legal tender, neither are the 
notes of any bank legal tender, though 
formerly by the older Act the notes 
of any bank being commonly current 
in a county or borough, were made 
legal tender for this special purpose. 
The Returning Officer will, however, 
probably not desire, in the case of a 
number of candidates, to be burdened 
with big bundles of Treasury notes or 
even bank notes of higher denomina- 
tion; hence the advisability of first 
enquiring. 

Regarding the return of the deposit 
made, it is, of course, generally known 
that this is forfeited unless one-eighth 
of the total votes polled are secured. 
There is a curious anomaly concerning 
the return of the deposit to candidates 
who are entitled to it. A successful 
candidate secures his return as soon as 
he has taken the oath as a Member, 
but where the candidate is not elected, 
he is entitled to it as soon as practic- 
able after the result of the election is 
declared. Thus it may very well 
happen that the man who has polled 
the highest number of votes receives 
his money back last of all, owing to 
the possibility of the House of Com- 
mons not sitting. He may easily not 
receive his dues till after the time has 
gone by for paying his expenses. This 
little item is of interest to all having 
the care of slender purses. 


QuesTION.—R.P.A., Sec. 10, states : 
*‘A person shall... . be qualified to 
be elected a member of the Local 
Government authority for any L.G. 
electoral area if he is the owner of 
property held by freehold, copyhold, 
leasehold, or any other tenure within 
the area of that authority.’’ Fraser 
says that ‘‘any other tenure’? may be 


extended in meaning, as the word 
“owner” is used somewhat loosely 
here. Do the. words ‘‘any other 


tenure’? mean a residential or “‘occupy- 
ing as tenant’ qualification within the 
area (e.g., within the County for a 
County Council election)? 


ANSWER.—The answer is in the 
negative. Sir Hugh Fraser’s remarks, 
which are quoted in the question, are 
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directed to pointing out a difference 
in the qualification to be an elector, 
and the qualification to be elected. 
The latter qualification is, in regard 
to ownership, a somewhat wider one. 
The qualification to be registered in 
respect of ownership is dependent upon 
definite and de facto ownership such 
as is secured by freehold. (See Fraser, 
p- 46, 3 par.). The provision in the 
qualification to be elected is a varia- 
tion of language used in an earlier 
statute. Thus read for comparison :— 


51 and 52 Vict.,; Ch. 41, Section 2 
(b). A person shall be qualified to be 
a Councillor who. .. . is registered 
as a Parliamentary voter in respect of 
the ownership of property of whatso- 
ever tenure situated in the County. 


8 Geo. V., Ch. 64, Section 10 (a). 
A person shall....be qualified 
.... if he is the owner of property 
held by freehold, copyhold, leasehold, 
or any other tenure. 


- It will thus be noted that while the 
later provision widens and defines the 
conception of ownership, the essence 
of this particular qualification is still 
ownership in some degree or other, 
and in regard to the provisions as to 
the qualifications of a tenant occupier, 
one has to seek in the other provisions 
of the above Act, and of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882. 


We have felt considerably refreshed 


in reading -over the pamphlet, 
“Socialism at Work,” by E. E. 
Hunter, of the I.L.P. Information 


Committee, which pamphlet forms 
I1.L.P. Study Course No. 3. The 
pamphlet is intended as a textbook to 
the study named in its title, is com- 
plete with notes to lecturers and class 
leaders, together with a complete 
bibliography for each aspect of the ten 
studies contained therein. We would 
heartily commend the course, not only 
to students of social problems and the 
new blood of the movement, but to the 
more mature minds, whose socialism 
is avt to get stale and stodgy, and for 
whom such works provide an invigor- 
ator and tonic.—‘*‘ Socialism at Work”’ 
(I.L.P. Study Course No. 3). By 
Ernest E. Hunter, with notes for 
lecturers and class leaders. I.L.P. 
Information Committee, 5 York Build- 
“po Adelphi, London, W.C. Price 
d. 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


January is a month of reports and 


balance sheets. Many annual meet- 
ings fall due, and it is a time for 
reviewing the successes and failures of 
the past year, and making plans for 
the ensuing one. The Annual Report 
is often a much abused document. 
There are officers who have the mis- 
taken notion that the Annual Report 
is merely a golden opportunity to read 
a curtain lecture to all and sundry, 
and their report, so far from being one, 
reads much more like a _ fresidential 
address. Others, not so oracular, fill 
their report with propagandist points 
to such an extent that there is room for 
little else. The Annual Revort, how- 
ever, ought to be a faithful record of 
the past year’s working. It may quite 
legitimately refer to plans for the 
future and wind up on a good note, 
but the essence of the whole document 
should still remain to be that necessary 
review of the bygone year. 


If minutes have been kept in an 
orderly fashion, with side headings 
indicating all subjects that have come 
before the meetings, it will be com- 
paratively easy to jot down on paper 
the various matters which should come 
under review. A_ preliminary list 
having been made, it will probably be 
found better to sort these into some 
order of relative importance rather 
than to take them in date order. The 
wording of a report should be terse 
and to the noint, while vet informative. 
Thought should be given to the point 
that the report secures a wider pub- 
licity than the minutes. Controversial 
matters should be minimised, for the 
report on no account should be so 
worded as to revive differences on 
matters that have been settled already. 
It is a good point to bring into relief 
all helo that has been accorded the 
secretary or the organisation during 
the past year. The work of individuals 
and the work of committees ought to 
be mentioned, for nothing so succeeds 
in bringing peovle to work as the 
realisation of the importance of their 
duties and appreciation of their service. 
While the report is often the secre- 
tary’s report, the wise secretary will 
suppress the “I”? and emphasise the 


q 
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“We.’? The report, after all, is best 
read not as a secretary’s report, but as 
a report of an- organisation.  ‘“‘One- 
man shows’’ are never popular, and 
“the secretary’s report is far best drawn 
as the Executive report. This sup- 
pression of self is in some instances 
very difficult, but it nevertheless tends 
in the same direction as_ indicated 
above, and interests others in the 
labour of the Party, and so in the end 
helps the wheels around. 


A printed report will generally pay 
for itself, even in a poor organisation, 
if promptly issued and_ properly 
circulated. It should, of course, not 
be printed until passed, but it is always 
helpful to duplicate sufficient copies 
beforehand with which to _ supply 
those attending the annual meeting. 
This, again, is one of the little knacks 
by which interest is aroused and the 
importance of the annual report is 
réalised. There are certain places to 
which the report should be sent as a 
matter of course. These places have 
been mentioned before in the ‘““Labour 
‘Organiser.’’ They include the Head 
Office of the Party, the various Re- 
search and Information Bureaux of 
the Movement, the Labour News- 
papers, and sundry individual officers 
of the Party—not to mention the 
“‘T abour Organiser.’’ The publicity 
value of the report must not be lost 
sight of, for reference to some past 
activity eften brings to mind the use- 
fulness of your organisation, and steps 
that may be taken will readily occur 
to most secretaries. 


The annual balance sheet sometimes 
causes secretaries not a little trouble, 
and this is largely due to lack of book- 
keeping knowledge or to the fact that 
matters and receipts have not been 
kept as well as they might be. The 
annual audit should be arranged in 
good time and should take place in 
plenty of time to secure that copies 
cof the balance sheet may be duplicated 
before the annual meeting. There are 
auditors and auditors. Some are per- 
functory fellows whose knowledge 1s 


“nil on the subject and ought never to 


be appointed, and some are Nosey 
Parkinses who cannot rest until they 
have ferritted out the why and where- 
fore of every ha’penny that has been 
spent at the secretary's discretion. 


These men ought never to be appointed 
as auditors, for while there should be 
strictness of audit and every endeavour 
to procure a correct balance sheet, 
there should not be that frictional 
critical attitude which some auditors 
adopt when they don’t like the secre- 
tary whose books they are auditing. 


The secretary is well advised to keep 
his books and accounts: in such order 
that the audit is simplified, and his 
own work connected with the balance 
sheet is simplified. Now is a good 
time to start new books for 1922 that 
will simplify accounts. Big organisa- 
tions will require cash book, day book, 
ledger, and possibly several subsidiary 
books. But the vast majority of 
secretaries who will read this require 
principally a simple cash book and 
some means by which accounts or 
debts which are incurred may be kept 
record of. One may thus suffice with 
a cash book and a journal, though it 
is better to add a ledger. There 
should be in every organisation some 
competent person who will give the 
secretary some tips on how to keep 
these three books. It must be remem- 
bered that no annual statement of 
accounts is complete which merely 
gives a record of cash received and 
spent. Such a statement may actually 
show a good balance of cash in hand 
while a bankrupt state of the organisa- 
tion really exists. The journal is of 
value as it can be made to keep record 
of the debts incurred (either to or 
from), while the ledger records these 
in permanent and getatable form, and 
is the best means through which can 
be prepared not only the annual cash 
statement, but the real balance sheet 
itself, i.e., a statement of assets and 
liabilities. 

The most suitable type of cash book 
for the majority of secretaries of 
Labour organisations is of the analysis 
type, and its pages are ruled with a 
number of cash columns both on the 
debtor and the credit side. One may 
procure stock books, some containing 
as many as 21 cash column rulings each 
side, though this is not recommended. 
The number of rulings will be governed 
by the number of headings under which 
it is desired to analyse income and 
expenditure, and it is advisable not to 
make too much detail. The size of 
the book will depend on the number 
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of rulings, and many stationers stock 
a line known as the Guildhall series. 
One may purchase loose leaves or 
bound books of almost any capacity 
in the Guildhall series. 


If the system above is adopted, the 
first column is usually used as a total, 
and the secretary would enter down 
in this column every item of cash 
either on the left hand or right hand 
side of the book in the ordinary way. 
The additional columns are for the 
purpose of analysis. Thus one enters 
such headings as rent of halls, printing 
and stationery, etc., and every item 
entered in the total column is carried 
out again to be entered in the appro- 
priate column according to the class 
of expenditure it falls under. The 
adoption of this plan enables the 
secretary to make up at any time a 
detailed statement of cash income and 
expenditure showing the headings 
under which the money has come in 
or gone out. There are several other 
obvious advantages, and, in fact, the 
secretary, instead of buying an expen- 
sive book, may buy loose leaves and 
bind them up himself. The writer 
uses quite a number of books for 
various purposes which have been made 
up. from loose sheets of the stock 
rulings above mentioned. 


THE LONDON LABOUR FAIR 


Net Prorit oF over £500. 


The far-famed London Fair, in- 
augurated by the London Labour 
Party and held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 
December 2nd and 3rd, proved in 
every way a great success. 

Not only was the social side of the 
Fair worthy in every way of the 
Movement and of the London Labour 
Party, but it was instinct of William 
Morris and reflected much of what our 
Movement stands for. It is sordid 
after this to speak of what the Fair 
accomplished in £ s. d., yet it is 
necessary in these capitalistic days to 
make even laughter and merriment 
pay their way, and this Herbert 
Morrison, with his crowd of  vice- 
presidents, executives, and sub-com- 
mittees did in right royal fashion. 
There was a net profit of over £500, 
and this excellent return reflects the 
greatest credit on the army of hard 


workers who were concerned in this 
function. “4 

Particular mention must be made of 
a delightfully well got up programme, 
which was printed and presented under 
the sunervision of the London Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation, ‘‘For 
the love of the cause, and the credit 
of the craft.’’ It certainly proved a 
compliance with the latter aspiration. 
We note, too, the elegant and pleasing 
simplicity of the cover of the booklet, 
which was presented by the printers, 
The Caledonian Press, Ltd. 

Last month we had pleasure in re- 
porting a similar Fair from the 
Midlands, by which the Derby Labour 
Party had succeeded in raising £450- 
These two functions should prove an 
encouragement to Labour to extend 
its activities in the direction indicated. 
It is pointed out elsewhere in this issue 
that the enfranchisement of women 
alone and their entry seriously into 
politics presents an opportunity, and, 
indeed, creates a need, for Sreater 
social effort. And it is fitting that the 
Party of the people should also take 
its full part in the life of the people- 


POSTAL REPLIES TO TECHNICAL 
QUESTIONS 


We have pleasure in announcing that 
the “‘Labour Organiser’ has secured 
the kind co-operation of a well-known 
authority and consultant in registration 
matiers, to whom matters of extreme 
doubt or highly technical elucidation 
will be referred for an opinion. We 
can assure our readers that the service 
now offered (and rendered gratis to the 
“Labour Organiser”? as a compliment 
to its efficiency) is of the highest 
character, Our referee is in the front 
rank of authorities on the questions 
concerned, 

Readers desiring a postal reply to 
their queries should forward sixpence 
in stamps to cover postage. No post- 
age is required on questions to be 
answered through our columns, but we 
do not guarantee that replies will 
always appear in the next issue. Mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Labour Registration and Election 
Agents are not required under present 
arrangements to forward postage with 
their queries as the benefits of: that 
Association already cover postal replies 
of the nature referred to. 


~ 
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‘THE PRINCIPLES OF PARTY 
ORGANISATION 


By THE EpiTor. 


. (Continued from last issue.) 


I have left to the last the most 
important and striking difference in 
circumstance., It is to be found in the 
huge definite attachment of a great 
section of the electorate to the Labour 
Party via the affliation of Trades 
Unions. This factor, taken singly, 
would itself provide ample justification 
for the study of special methods. The 
huge Trades Union affiliation § of 
4,359,807 members is an asset the like 
of which has never previously been 
held by any political Party in this 
country. And methods of organisation 
which might be strikingly successful 
in a Party without such a predominant 
opportunity are found miserably in- 
sufficient when Labour studies its own 
needs. One is not supposing that this 
Sreat affiliation represents an  ascer- 
tained and definite voting power; but 
one does suggest that so huge a force 
cannot have been built up without 
there being innate in it a preponder- 
ance of tendency that has a definiteness 
in it all to.the good to our Party. The 
course, therefore, is not to imitate the 
methods of a Party without such a 
strength, or to quail before the fact 
that these millions may contain even 
a large proportion lacking clear vision, 
but to seek out svecial ways and means 
whereby we may secure all the organis- 
ing advantage and the very maximum 
of votes which this tremendous edifice 
offers. It is not the purpose of this 
article to point out these methods— 
they are fully elaborated from time to 
time in the ‘‘Labour Organiser’’—but 
one cannot over-emphasise that the 
“‘natural resources’’ which the Party 
possesses in the shape of its Trade 
Union affiliations are not only the vital 
factor in its destiny, but the 
dominating and deciding factor in 
differentiating it from its enemies, and 
in prescribing the organising machinery 
it shall employ. 

Of the changes in circumstance 
which call for a re-examination of 
methods of electoral organisation and 
electioneering, there are some which 
have affected all Parties, and others 
that are peculiar to the Labour Party 
itself. Foremost among the former 
category are the changes brought 


about by The Representation of the 
People Act, 1918. The addition of 
new masses of male voters has occurred 
before, though not on so huge a scale, 
and has always proved a temporarily 
disturbing factor. The granting, how- 
ever, of votes to (some) women creates 
a profound change in British conditions 
of electioneering and organisation, the 
effect of which is not even yet under- 
stood or realised. There was an old 
saying that the extension of the 
franchise usually brought disaster for 
the Party that attempted it. This has 
not been borne out by recent exten- 
sions, and certainly was not borne out 
by the 1918 election—possibly because 
the women electors hardly knew 
which Party to blame _ for their 
enfranchisement ! 


It is impossible to accurately draw 


‘many lessens concerning the enfran- 


chisement of women from the last 
General Election, and one must’ turn 
to the by-elections for real experience 
of its Operation. Each Party in turn 
appears to have been blest by the 
possession of what is known as the 
“Women’s Vote,’ meaning, presum- 
ably, the securing of a majority of the 
women’s votes cast. Yet I venture to 
think that in hardly a single instance 
has the women’s vote been brought 
into play in such percentage as will 
presently become general. The direc- 
tion of the vote is as yet uncertain, 
and the means by which interest is to 
be aroused and the mass of women 
brought to the poll present still the 
greatest electoral problem before all 
the Parties. So far as one can gleam 
of recent tendencies, Labour appears 
to be getting the better of the contest, 
and this is not surprising. I believe 
that the women vote will be responsive 
to bread and butter politics, and the 
sententious appeals of traditional 
Liberal programmes, or of Tory im- 
perialism and cold comfort, will leave 
the mass of women voters cold. In so 
far, therefore, as Labour Party policy 
touches more than either of the other 
Party’s policies upon the home and 
economic life of the people, we start 
out with an electoral asset. But we 
may easily fritter away this advantage 
by neglect of the new ‘organising 
problems that women’s enfranchise- 
ment has brought into being, and to 
steadily pursue the old man-made 
methods and almost exclusive male 
machinery is to court disaster. It is 
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not enough to merely have a nodding 
acquaintance with a women’s section 
in the constituency. There must be 
an opening of the doors all the way 
through, not to mention the recogni- 
tion of the great new possibilities of 
extended social life which the advent 
of women to politics presents. 


Yet another factor which disturbs 
the conditions and must vary to some 
extent the electoral methods of all 
Parties, is the misfortune that has be- 
fallen the once powerful Liberal Party. 
The conditions are obviously altered 
when, instead of two fairly evenly 
balanced great Parties competing for 
the votes of the electors, we have 
but two great Parties (i.e., the 
Coalition and the Labour Party), and 
a lesser one (i.e., the Free Liberals)— 
for these are unquestionably the 
conditions that prevail in the con- 
stituencies to-day. The advent of a 
third’ Party would of itself affect the 
course of canvassing and devices for 
recording the inclinations of electors. 
But the virtual disappearance of the 
Liberal Party in many constituencies, 
and its relegation to the status of that 
of the third volitical Party in the 
majority of other constituencies, is the 
factor I wish to point to here as having 
a bearing cn methods we may pursue. 
Especially does it affect the policy of 
contesting — elections. With one 
oppenent largely hors de combat, one 
may pursue a policy in deciding where 
to fight that would have the effect of 
keeping them there, and one is also 
free to devote the major attention to 
controverting the more powerful 
enemy and spreading disunion and dis- 
may ‘into his ranks—for there is such 
a thing as getting at the stratas and, 
by. well-directed propaganda,  dis- 
lodging this and that section at a time. 
Indeed, the policy of detailed attack 
on a great Party is infinitely more 
productive than a wide frontal attack 
all along the line. Propagandists, 
please note. 

In many quarters the disaster that 
has befallen the Liberal Party is so 
pronounced as to leave them fre- 
quently without either candidates or 
machinery. It would be an error to 
assume, however, that because of this 
all Liberal principle is dead. It will 
pay our peovle to realise that Liberal 
principle and tradition may survive 
the disasters of the Party to which it 
gave its name, and which so lament- 


ably betrayed it. Labour organisers 
and propagandists should set them— 
selves out to consolidate the best 
elements of that moral force within 
the Labour Party. So many men 
misunderstood the driving force of 
Liberalism and the real betrayal which 
was its fate, that my rreceding re- 
marks are quite likely to be altogether 
misunderstood and to make me suspect 
of heresy in many readers’ minds. 
Yet I shall not stay to explain. Wher 


we come to examine the psychology” 


of political Parties we shall discover 
the elements on which the Liberal 
Party rested, and remark uron those 
forces which may yet sustain ar 
attenuated Liberalism in some con- 
stituencies, and those other forces 
which are to-day properly the property 
of the Labour Party. 

There is another change affecting 
all Parties which I often think is not 
realised by most of those who gained 
their experience in the lusty days of 
Tory Codlin and Liberal Short. It is 
a change that has come over the 
electcrate itself. In days when— 

Every little boy or Sirl 

That’s born into the world alive 

Is either a little Liberal 

Or a little Conservative— 


there was a certain stability of opinior 


which permitted the adoption of 
methods which in my opinion are 
hopelessly out of date to-day. In 


former days organisers could devote 
themselves mainly to consolidating. 
known votes, and to seducing or 
stampeding the small floating element 
in the constituencies which swayed 
the balance and determined the result 
at each succeeding election. To-day,. 
as I have already pointed out, there is 
no such even distribution of opinion, 
and the great change I would now 
point to is the uncertainty and in- 
stability of political opinion as 
compared with the times when our 
fathers held tenaciously to their be- 
liefs throughout a lifetime. The cheap 
newspaper press undoubtedly has had’ 
a great influence in endowing the 
present generation with more fickle 
minds, though perhaps nimbler ones, 
than our — steady-going forefathers 
possessed. It is also true that political 
propaganda has been intensihed. In 
the palmy days of Victorian indivi- 
dualism, politics were Tess concerned 
with the economic life of the people, 
but signs of progression towards am 


ay 
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ideal that Socialists advocate are to 
be found in. the ‘changed tenor of 
political controversy, reflected, as 
is most natural, by increased interest, 
as the controversies tend more and 
more to touch the life of the people. 
The intensification of these things has 
upset old beliefs and youthfully imbued 
notions. We have people changing 
their opinions more rapidly than of 
yore, and quicker conversions. Data 
concerning even a quite recent election 
“becomes rapidly out of date. 

To voint the moral, let us refer to 
the time-honoured marked register of 
the erthodox political agent, wherein 
he laboriously copied from register to 
register the results of past canvasses. 
It was by this Bible that he swore, 
and from its records decided either to 
object to or to advocate the retention 
on the register of this or that chal- 
lengeable vote in the Revision Courts. 
I would not give two pennyworth of 
Sin for such a marked register or such 
methods of record to-day. In the 
“Labour Organiser’ I have from time 
to time indicated the tyre of marked 
register suited to Labour needs. Our 
foes must fettle for themselves, but 
poor success will attend those who 
seek to rely unon records whose bases 
are exploded every six months, and, 
in some cases, with every fresh stunt 
of the “Daily Mail.” 


(To be continued.) 


[In the continuation of this article 
next month the writer will point out 
other changes that have affected the 
problem of constituency organisation, 
and how these changes affect the prin- 
ciples and practice of organisation 
and electioneering. A subsequent 
article will deal with the psychology of 
political Parties and of the electorate. | 


IN LONDON TOWN 
By THE EpiTor. 


I envy not in any moods 
* * * * * 


The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods, 
—TENNYSON’S “In Memoriam.” 


For thirty miles on every side of 
London there reigns a _ pall — the 
shadow of that great ball of life that 
attracts the provincial as the gas-flame 
draws the gnat, and which, withal, 
constitutes the Alpha and Omega of 


the Cockney born within its orb. When 
London-bound, there is a subtle sense 
of Presence that comes over one in 
the train long before the last forty 
minutes of the journey; and on the 
open road the joys of the freedom- 
filled rushing wind, and the luscious 
company of green-bordered tracks and 
woody views, pale upon the appetite 
ere the country actually changes. 
One’s thoughts involuntarily turn, and 
London fills the mind. It is London, 
LONDON, LONDON—every thought is 
L-O-N-D-O-N. Always in this Pres- 
ence my heart sinks, and I, like others, 
perhaps, feel lonely, dejected, and far 
from home. , 
Mystic, wonderful—and I hate it! 
That is my verdict on London. 
Others have written as though they 
Ieved London! They have spoken as 
though its grime-soaked flagstones 
were the very floor of Heaven, or its 
jostling multitudes and cheating, sordid 
morality the coveted Elysium of some 
high-aspiring soul attained to  ever- 
lasting glory. I have laughed at 
London. I have laughed oftener at its 
giddy apologists, and grubby  wor- 
shippers. And they were traitors, 
some. There be some who have sung 
the sons of London (indeed, there have 
been- multitudes), who were born to 
better things—men and women whose 
early memories were of buttercups and 
daisies, cuckoos in sparrows’ nests, and 
catkins, and early buds, and the scented 
hedgerows of the month of May. It 
is of these that I despair. I do not 
understand their song. They have sold 
their birthright. Among them are 
these who went to London to join the 
hunt for vower or the scramble for 
wealth, who— . 


“Planting oblivion, beating reason 
back, 

Forgetting shame’s pure blush, and 
honour’s wrack,”’ 


sold their soul for all a city had to give. 
And the hollowness thereof! That is 
their punishment. 

The Cockney-born may laugh at my 
buttercups and daisies. The other 
Londoner won't! And consider,—the 
little toddler in the fields, armsful, and 
strings, of buttercups and daisies. Com- 
pare him with the fate of innocence in 
the lice-laden hells of London! Do 
you wonder that I hate it? 

On my road to London the Presence 
always makes itself felt on dropping 
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down out of the Chilterns to the and my reluctant pen must- move 
Wycombes. Hereafter I dawdle, and faster. aS SS 

Duggie refuses speed on this road ex- Mystic, wonderful. Yes, this is 


cept her wheels are turning the other 
way. I often wonder hereabouts 
whether London will ever throw out 
to me her octopus arms, as she has 
done to Celt and Scot, Northumbrian, 
Easterner, Cornishman and Glouces- 
trian alike by the thousand times 
before. My, I hope not! I could 
not live in London. Perhaps others 
have thought so, and their rebellious 
spirit has been at last quelled; or may- 
be they have perished by and bye in 
the brick and_ beastly precincts, 
treasuring in their minds the loveliness 
and freedom of the green kingdom out 


beyond. I don’t know. But this I 
do ken—that never, never, never, 
would I live in London. Thank 


Heaven, these be days of Duggies and 
other makes, and if cursed fate ever 
compelled a sordid grind in London, 
then I, and the Chilterns, will out a 
secret—which I will tell you here. 


On the western side of those low 
and easy sloves I have often admired 
a tree-lined rise, and gloried in a de- 
lightful and open wood that the road 
passes through. Perhaps it is because 
here I forget London and my business 
there, that the spot has charms; more 
so, perhaps, because it is on the other 
side of the hill that, I repeat, the 
Presence dwells. Always, returning 
from London, I have tarried to stray 
a moment in these woods. There is 
one bend in the road where the hill- 
side takes a precipitous turn, and up 
there the tree-clad side is for sale— 
for sale, ye gods, for building! Pray 
Heaven, the Fates are good, that if 
ever the hated call comes there be yet 
a vacant site, hish up, in the very 
heart of the woods. I could stand 
that! Every night would I return on 
top gear from the horrid hub of 
Empire to my primal lair, to take my 
antidote to London, stalking through 
the woods at night, unmolested and 
unharmed (as one might not walk 
through the city), sniffing the night 
scents of trees and earth and flowers: 
perhaps descrying through the wood 
the old Roman way at the foot of the 
slope where seventeen hundred years 
agone men tramped in the same 
shadows, and the fame of London was 
but as a candle-flame. 


But this is not “‘In London Town’?! 
Not yet. I am 30 to 40 miles away, 


London Town—the city of contradic- 
tions, the reductio ad absurdum of 
human folly itself, the city which is at 
once the acme of super-organisation 
and the abyss of chaotic anarchism; the 
pillar of hope and the dungeon of des- 
pair; a City of Light and the City of 
Death; a seat of learning and the home 
of crime. Here, in London Town, 
are streets and buildings of historic 
fame and world renown, and here are 
those of hidden knowledge and shock- 
ing degradation. It is the City of 
Pleasure while yet it holds a holocaust 
of pain. It is a City intrinsically of 
One Soul and One God, yet it is not 
one, and professes many gods. It is 
human, yet it is not human. It com- 
forts and it cherishes, yet, withal, it 
wounds and scourges, and it kills. It 
is a City of Society, of men’s fellow- 
ship and brotherhood, yet it is the 
home of the outcast, and its loneliness 
none but they who feel can fathom. 
Mystic, wonderful—in London Town 
one stands confused. J 

Have you ever been alone in one of 
the cleverly-hidden churchyards of the 
centre of London and felt the great 
loneliness descend, and allowed the 
mind for a moment to peer out into 
the surround to bring home a vision 
of what it saw? I have, and it feels 
as one feels. standing on the peak of 
some high hill, and the falling ground 
descends and extends down into the 
unknown valley and into the stretching 
shires. There is a mystery-land all 
around, and the homesteads in the 
trees, and cottages by the distant road- 
sides, are not so much company as an 
emphasis of one’s solitude. So it feels 
in London Town. Here, beyond this 
burial ground, lie the busy streets and 
trafic of unknowns. Out beyond lie 
other streets and more unknowns. And 
so beyond that, and beyond that, far 
over hill and hollow, are the un- 
knowns, tramping their unceasing 
measure, without understanding, as far 
as one can see, or purvose, save, per- 
haps, that in the end, the solitude here 
is disturbed as they join the company 
of past Cockneys, sleeping underneath. 
Mystic, wonderful—such is the life of 
London. There are 7,476,168* Lon- 
doners, and I may know, more or less 
intimately, the odd 68. What a drop 


*Population of Greater London. 
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in a mighty ocean are they and I. 
Whyfore do the others live, and why 
do we?. I hate London that it presents 
me with the problem of comparative 
values that such a question involves ! 
But perhaps I hate it most because I 
understand better the green country- 
side and the life of fields and ditches. 
Perhaps I am afraid? Of the sparrow 
in his nest, the chirping grasshopper 
in the meadows, the frog by the side 
of the pool, I am the lordly master. 
Wonder you that I auail, that I, one 
stranger, should dwell among seven 
and a half million others? The prob- 
lem of their life presents itself 
insistently. Oh, London, the mystic, 
wonderful, yours is a problem too big 
for me to solve. And also—I hate 
you! 

Have you ever wondered at 
London’s sewers, or stoke in admira- 
tion of the triumrvh of co-operation in 
the solution of this delectable subject? 
Of course not; and Londoners rarely 
mention it either—at least, in the 
polite circles to which I have confined 
my own acquaintances. Yet to me this 
is a striking thing, a part of London, 
and integral with its being. These 
underground rivers and avenues, some 
of them big enoush to take two 
Duggies abreast, these, and miles and 
mites of other piping, helo me to read 
London’s story and understand her 
life. As countryside after countryside 
has been laid bare and built upon 
while London spread, so has the 
underground London moved out into 
the abode of moles and_ rabbits. 
Wonderful has been the co-operation, 
the calculations of fall and depth, 
ventilation and diameter. Ingenuity 
has triumphed, and another wonder 
has been added to the wonders that 
were before. 

So it is with London's railways and 
London’s buildings. Do you not 
marvel at the extraordinary triumphs 
of mechanical ingenuity in the former? 
the way in which seemingly hopeless 
congestion has been dealt with? And 
so with London’s buildings; are not 
these, or many of them, immortal 
monuments to the architects and 
builders who created them? And the 
streets? The tubes? The lights? 
The amusements? The fairy-land of 
the West-End? The hell of the East? 
Are not all these things wonders?— 
things that have grown and become a 
part of London, as a wrinkle on one’s 


forehead stays and becomes. a 
manent guest? 

One may well wonder for ever at t 
wonders to be found “In Lo 
Town.” And yet? Why, these ve 
wonders, while they are the triump! 
of London, and things that men come 
far to see (oh, no, I have not forgotte: 
that I mentioned the hells)—these ve 
things, examined, are proofs, not o 
one great mind and purpose and the 
triumph of it in the building of 
mighty city. Instead, all that I ha 
mentioned are monuments to the i 
scrutability of men, and _ profou 
contradiction of their ways. Lon 
is not the product of a plan; it is 
genitive of a growth. Men’s mi 
have whirled and wobbled while it 
grew. ¥ 

London resembles nothing so much 
as a panorama of the whirling and 
wobbling of the past, except that 
also bears many and many a trace 
where men’s mistakes, men’s greed, 
men’s vanity, and men’s vices have 
come home to roost, leaving their 
visible marks on the city of to-day. 

Mystic, wonderful—and yet I think 
I besin to understand. London is no 
London. It is just a damning monu- 
ment and memory to the mortal 
millions who lie in those unheeded 
cemeteries. Yet it is more. It is a 
challenge to seven and a half million 
souls living there—and | besides 
challenge it constitutes a task. 


(To be continued—sometime !) 


There appears to have been a con- 
siderable: falling off in the number o 
organisations which have € 
calendars and almanacs. The reaso 
is not far to seek and is probably to 
be found in the prevailing trade 
depression. The Oswestry Labour 
Party have published an excellent 
almanac printed in two colours, whic 
should find its way into many a Shrop 
shire home and prove a_ reminder 


the strongest home appeal. One or 
two Parties have printed a calendar on 
certain of their casual publications 
such as membership cards, syllabuses, 
etc.. and this is well worth doi 
Willenhall has printed a calendar on 
one of the scented little cards which 


perfume does not appeal to all tastes. _ 
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“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE 
CRADLE RULES THE WORLD” 


By Mrs. A. TOWNLEY. 

The modern mother does not rock 
the cradle, but, instead, attends a 
Mothers’ School or Baby Clinic and 
generally brings up her child on more 
healthy and scientific lines. 

Is this a strange opening for an 
article in “The Labour Organiser’? 
So far we have not had a column or 
page for the women in this valuable 
little monthly, but agents and secre- 
taries everywhere are puzzling their 
heads how best they can get the interest 
of the woman voter, especially the 
mother in the home. We hear more 
and more that “‘the woman’s vote is 
now largely the deciding factor at 
election times,’’ so I appeal to Editor 
and reader to sit up and take notice 


“of 
A WOMAN’S PAGE. 


We in the Labour Party need to 
‘stir ourselves if we really mean to 
attract the majority of women voters. 
Local Labour Parties and Women’s 
Sections (where the latter are estab- 
lished) must be rrepared to speculate 
on real efforts which will be at the 
same time entertaining and educative. 
However much we may wish that the 
woman voter could be got at in the 
‘same way as the men, we have to face 
the fact that she is different. 

Whilst we are arranging our ordinary 
ward propaganda and meetings of the 
local Party, the other Parties are 
quietly roping in the women by other 
methods more or less attractive. There 
is a revival in many places of the 
Liberal Women’s Federation and of 
the Conservative Women’s Association. 
Both these are drawing many members 
from Mothers’ Unions, Women’s In- 
‘stitutes, Home Guards, etc. Obviously, 
the method is not to try to teach these 
‘women the particular Party  pro- 
‘gramme, but to first attract the women 
‘to cheerful meetings, as bright as 
possible—with always a cup of tea. So 
‘dull and dreary becomes the life of 
the average working-class mother, so 
~over-worked is she, that only by 
providing some relaxation and_ real 
echange can we gain her interest. 

It is no use blaming the women for 
not having alert political minds, nor is 
it any use imagining that she can come 
along at the end of a tiring day to the 
average Party meeting and really grasp 


all that is being discussed. Every Party 
has its exceptions, who in some 
miraculous way can attend every meet- 
ing and perform real physical mirac 
by doing most of the work of a section 
as well as their own house work. 

have, however, to remember that th 
are exceptions and not the aver 
women voters. 

It is time that local Labour Parties 
and Women’s Sections really made 
their minds to arrange first a systematic 
visitation ef women in their homes, 
always with suitable literature; a 
second, special gatherings for the 
visitors to invite the women to. 
sure to have these gatherings bright a 
cheerful, with something of a soci 
element in them, as well as lessons i 
good government, etc. But I am 
afraid the nage is already full and the 
Editor wishing it to Ps 

- 


“Be continued in our next.” 


SIZES OF ELECTION ENVELOP 


Tue Free PostaGe AGAIN. 


It is apparent that some of ou 
friends are in difficulty over the size 
of envelope that will be admitted for 
free postage at the General Election, 
and in some cases stocks of envelope: 
have been bought which exceed the 
size stipulated in the regulations, viz. 
Sins. by 4sins. Some of our friends- 
have been led astray by the precedent 
of the General Election in 1918, when 
by a special concession, the regulation 
size was waived. In many _ case 
however, the enveloves that are in 
stock may be easily reduced by foldi 
over the flap somewhat more than the 
maker intended, and as these may 
out sealed no difficulty is experie 
in tucking in. The envelope 
complies with the regulations. 
understand that an envelope so 
justed has been submitted to 
Postmaster-General, who agrees as 
its correctness. 

Some agents have also printed at 
the head of their envelopes the follow- 
ing words: “If undelivered, to be kept 
(under the special authority of the 
Postmaster-General) for three days at 
the office of delivery, and handed 
demand to the accredited agent of 
ea ere ** It should be pointed out 
that the regulation under which the 
preceding notice was printed is no 
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A GENERAL ELECTION 
NEXT WEEK 


would find many Labour Agents at a loss to. know which of the many 
-Canvass Cards to adopt for their contest. The Card illustrated above 
js our latest effort to make Electioneering easy for the Labour Agent 
and all concerned. Read this testimonial :— 


National Labour Press, Ltd., 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


Dear Sirs, 

The Canvass Card you have printed for me should satisfy 
the most exacting Agent; the type has been carefully 
chosen; the spacing is adequate. In use, the card, by its 
flexibility and smooth, hard surface, is easy to handle in 
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the Committee Room, and is legible after the rough usage % 

of the Canvass. The price is right for Parties with short 3 
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longer in force. The present regula- 
tions provide that any communication 
which cannot be delivered through 
want of sufficient address or for any 
other reason, will be returned to the 
sender on payment of postage at the 
printed matter rate, provided that it 
bears on the outside a request for re- 
turn, with the sender’s name and 
address. 

A point of further interest -is an 
-observation recently officially made 
-concerning an envelope’ submitted 
which bore, following the line 
provided for the name of street or 
road, the number of the ward and 
‘polling station. This, it is pointed 
-out, is a contravention of the ordinary 
regulations governing postal matter, 
which forbid the appearance on the 
address side of any packet of matter, 
written or printed, which, either by 
tending to prevent easy and quick 
reading of the address, or by incon- 
venient proximity to the postage 
‘stamps, or in any other way, is likely 
to embarrass the P.O. in dealing with 
it. The official suggestion is that 
‘should any ‘such similar matter be 
-essential it should be printed or hand- 
stamped on the left hand side of the 
envelope. 


AN ALLEGED DESERTER’S VOTE 


We have submitted the following 
point to exvert ovinion, and append 
thereto our adviser’s comments :— 


PROBLEM. 

At the last Revision Court here the 
registration officer read correspondence 
from the military authorities to the 
effect that a certain person whose name 
was on the register as a M.N. voter 
should be struck off as he was now a 
deserter. He (the registration officer) 
was proceeding to do this when I called 
his attention to the fact that the name 
had not been published on List C. 
He replied that he was bound to act 
upon the evidence of the military 
authorities. The Tory and Liberal 
agents agreed with him. I then asked 
him to kindly make a note of my 
objection as I intended to raise the 
matter later and through another 
channel. 

At the close of the Court he asked 
me upon what grounds I raised the 
objection, and I informed him that in 
my opinion the military authorities had 
no greater power over the 1918 Act 


than the civil authorities had, and th 
no one had the right to strike the na 
of anyone off the register (other th 
a dead person) until that name had fi 
been published on List C.; so as to give 
that person, or anyone desirous of act- 
ing on his or her behalf, a chance 
challenge the accuracy of the reson 
submitted why the person should 
struck off. a 
He then agreed to hold the case 
for a little while, so that I could 
satisfied that I was wrong, but in t 
afternoon of the same day he inform 
me that he was not going to strike 
rame off and that it should stand. B 
he does not admit that he was wro 
or that I was right. Therefore I sha! 
be obliged if you will deal with thi 
point in the next issue of your jour 


OPINION. 

The duty of the registration off 
in dealing with objections is set out in 
the registration rules in the first 
schedule to the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918. In Rule No. 20 thi 
redistration officer is required to co 
sider all objections of which notice 
been given to him in accordance wi 
the rules, but it does not appear fro 
the case quoted above that the informa- 
tion obtained from the militar 
authorities was given to the registratiol 
officer by way of an objection. No 
dees it appear that it was printed an 
published as an objection. In my 
opinion, the registration officer was n 
competent so to deal with the objectio 
from the military authorities during th 
registration court as to remove from 
the list the name of the person wh 
was stated to be a deserter. 

I-do not think that the matter coul 
be dealt with as a correction of the list 
as provided by Rule 23, and it is im 
rortant to bear in mind that in Rule 
25, where the registration officer makes 
any correction in the list (including the 
absent voters’ list) otherwise than if 
pursuance of a claim or objection, or 
for the purposes of correcting a cleric: 
error, he shall sive notice to the perse 
affected by the correction, and gi 
that person an opportunity of objecti 
to the correction, and, if necessary, 
being heard in respect thereto. 

From the above it appears evide 
that the rules to be observed during 
the registration court safeguard the in-} 
terests of persons whose names are 
upon the lists of electors, and that other 
than for the purposes of correction, 
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accordance with Rule 23, the registra- 
tion officer is restricted to dealing with 
objections of which notice has been 
given in accordance with the rules. 


HOW THE REGISTER IS COMPILED 
IN OLDHAM 


The following memorandum recently 
‘submitted by Councillor I. Crabtree, 
agent to the Oldham Labour Party, 
to the members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire district of the Labour Agents’ 
Association, will no doubt be read 
with considerable interest by many of 
our readers :— 

When the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, came into force, the 
Town Clerk and the Overseers of 
Oldham invited the three Party agents 
to meet them to see if we would take 
charge of compiling the new Electors’ 
List. On certain conditions, we 
accepted. These were that each agent 
received an agreed honorarium and we 
were given full control. Even since 
the first list was compiled from the 
Form A. sent out we have had charge 
of the list. 

In Oldham we have 35,000 houses, 
or about 30,000 assessments, 12 wards, 
and 51 polling districts, comprising 
39,934 men voters and 29,275 women. 
Total 57,209 Parliamentary electors 
and 57,429 Local Government electors. 

In the first place we get the present 
register bound in districts with a card- 
board cover and the names printed on 
one side of the paper. We then secure 
a number of enumerators and give 
them a district each, and pay them 
6/- per hundred houses or offices and 
places of business visited. These per- 
sons are mainly women, and many of 
them have become expert with having 
done this work so often. 

The Overseers provide us with an 
office at the Town Hall, fitted with a 
telephone. We engage six lady clerks 
and pay the clerks wages. Each of 
the agents are responsible for two of 
the clerks; one of them takes charge 
of writing up List B. and the other 
List C. The agents will have the 
Polling District Book, which has been 
returned by the enumerators as com- 
plete, and by this method we check 
evefy name. 

It now takes us five weeks to com- 
plete the work. We also check the 
printers’ proofs and then hand it over 
to the Registration Officer. Under 
this system there is really nothing for 


the Revision Court to do. We settle 
every case as we go along, and, of 
course, keep in touch with our ward 
officials. 

Before we adopted this plan in 
Oldham it used to cost the Liberal 
Party about £200 for taking a survey 
and the Tories a similar amount. Now 
we get a more complete register and 
get paid for doing it. 

We also get 12 copies of the full 
register and make it List A., with all 
additions. and alterations, and each 
agent is supplied with a copy for his 
own use. ; 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Recent appointments not previously 
announced in the ‘‘Labour Organiser” 
are Mr. A. H. Percival, Newcast 
East; Mr. Tom Brown, Stalybridg 
and Hyde; Mr. J. Devlin, Whit 
haven; Mr. S. Powell, Birmingha 
(Yardley); Mr. F. Parker, Northwich 
Councillor J. Graham, Middleton a 
Prestwich; Mr. E. G. Rowlinson, 
Shefheld; Councillor J. H. Baw 
Leicester. 


We regret to hear that Mr. D: 
Davies will shortly be leaving the 
Shrewsbury Division, and that Mr. 
H. W. H. Julian will be leaving th 
Watford Division. A new part-tim 
agent at Newcastle-under-Lyme i 
Mr. G. Hollingshead, who takes th 
place of Mr. F. Lloyd. 


Our congratulations are due to M 
R. T. Windle who successfully pilo' 
the by-election in South-East Sou 
wark, and gave the country 
indication of some of the things 
London might do when Labour ther 
is thoroughly organised and awake te 
its possibilities. 

Recent meetings of the agen 
groups throughout the country h 
been mostly concerned with the pr 
ing question of security of tenur 
The South Wales and South-Westert 
districts have passed a resolution aski 
for a special National Conference 
agents on this question.  Distri 
meetings are also pressing the questi 
of standard agreements of service, a 
clearer definition of liabilities as 
tween Trades “Unions and _ Local 
Parties. 


The West Midland agents are 
have their first annual dinner duri 
January. This district probably ho 
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the record for the number of meetings 
that have been held, and the amount 
of mutually helpful matter that has 
come up for discussion. 


Members of the Agents’ Association 
are asked to note that the sixpence 
postage fee required from readers who 
desire postal answers to technical 
queries is not payable by members. 
Members of the Agents’ Association 

have always very freely availed them- 
selves of the facilities of the Associa- 
tion through the General Secretary 
for answering such questions, and this 
service is not limited or superseded by 
the arrangement for an enquiry fee, 
which only applies to readers who, as 
stated, are non-members. 


TRADES UNIONS AND LOCAL 
PARTIES 

We make no apology for returning 
again to the subject of formal agree- 
ments between Trades Unions and 
‘Local Parties which they may subsi- 
dise for organising purposes. Since 
our note in last month’s issue, addi- 
tional evidence has reached us of the 
injury that is done to Party interests 


where, owing to the lack of a definite 
agreement for termination, a Trades 
Union immediately ceases its financial 
assistance on the withdrawal of one of 
its candidates. While evidence of 
damage done has been plentiful, it is 
also pleasing to record that several in- 
stances have come under our notice 
where Trades Unions have realised 
the moral obligations of the situation 
and have continued their aid for a 
period, while local readjustments were 
taking place. 

We believe that the ‘Labour 
Organiser,’’ in pointing to the evil that 
is existing, does not stand alone in 
desiring to see these matters placed 
on a business footing. In fact, prob- 
ably all that is required is an examina- 
tion of the facts by those who are 
interested in them, in order to secure 
that what is obviously desirable should 
be attended to. Meantime, while it is 
the Local Parties themselves who have 
most to lose by the absence of an 
agreement, we advise them to 
approach the Trades Unions with 
whom they may be associatéd in a 
candidature, in order to get their re- 
lations definitely and clearly under- 
stood on paper. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO, 
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